Concordia University 


Alumni Association 
Mentor Program 


Mentor: men-tor\ men-to(a)r\n. 1: a trusted counsellor 
or guide. 2: tutor, coach. 


In a competitive world, you need good advice. Who better to 
provide you with guidance on career goals or graduate studies 
than alumni -- women and men who have taken just those kinds 
of decisions? 


The Mentor Program matches students and graduates with 
alumni volunteers who, through their professional and 
personal experience, provide practical advice on the realities 
of the workplace. 


YOUCONE HIGALY 
RECOMMENDED? AS 
) NENTOR WHO CAN 
VEL? ME TO NETWORK. 


“Helped me to focus on my career goals.” 

- Andrea , 2nd year Art Education 

“This program is a very good opportunity for students to begin 
networking and to know what to expect when they enter the 
job market.” 

- Himmat, 2nd year Commerce 

“I think if students meet their mentor(s) at the beginning of 
their studies, they can use the practical advice given on what 
program to choose or what courses to take in order to find a 
job more easily.” 

- Ibrahimi , MA Engineering 

“This is an excellent program, please keep it up!” 

- Nilmini , 2nd year Psychology 


Consult the Alumni homepage @ 
http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb 


Alumni 


a Click on Career Corner to access 
the Mentor Program. 


Browse through the Mentor profiles. 
Contact Mentor(s) via e-mail if you wish. 


For more information, contact: Lamis Subai 
Tel.: (514) 848-4856 
E-mail: lsubai@coral.concordia.ca 
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Graduate Diploma 

in Sport Administration 


For a rewarding career in... 


Sport 
Health Care 
Arts & 
Cmitureé 
Community 
Services 


Fall 2000 Information Sessions 
Thursdays: 6:00 pm 
Oct. 26, Nov. 23, Jan. 25 
Room GM 403-2, 4th Floor 
1550 de Maisonneuve West 


Sign Up 
tel: 848-2718 
fax: 848-2816 
e-mail: diadsa@vax2.concordia.ca 
http://www-commerce.concordia.ca/dia.htm 


30-credit diploma 

part-time or full-time studies 
internship (3 months) 

transfer credits to MBA programme 
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etter from the 
ditor 


his time of year always evokes so many feelings and memories—the new 
chill in the air means winter is coming and with it more opportunities to see old 

friends and family. The leaves on the ground make me think that maybe our streets 

are lined with gold, in the fall anyway. I know that soon we will have snow and soon I can go snow shoeing, skiing 
end evenings by a warm fire. But not all my feelings and memories of fall are that pleasant. Fall brings exams and the 
mention of exams used to bring a tightening in my chest and a sick feeling in my stomach. When I started university I 
worked up about exams, I was convinced I had something fatal. I approached my first exam like a person about to go 
jumping with a very frayed cord. Thankfully those days are gone and I now take exams in my stride. Now being the 
ive word. 


/ rT 


th is that when I started university I had no idea what to expect—or what was expected of me. By the time I actually 
wn to write my first university exam I had convinced myself that I would not only fail, I would be thrown out of uni- 
: for good measure. Imagine my surprise when that exam turned out to be—well—just an exam. I mean, you go to class, 
y attention, make notes, study and—surprise, surprise, you do okay or even better than okay. It was no day at the beach, 
really was not at all what I expected. I breezed (okay, maybe breezed is overstating it) through the rest of my exams 
was feeling quite proud of myself. I had this university thing down and it really wasn’t so bad. 


I had to write a paper. Yikes! The sick feeling returned with a vengeance. I fretted for hours over what to say. I bor- 
a friend’s tape recorder and recorded and re-recorded my thoughts, my notes, my ideas, my outline and, just for good 
ire, my last will and testament. You’d think I had been asked to write the Charter of Rights and Freedoms the way I was 
ng on. I agonized over that paper—all 5 double spaced pages of it—for weeks. I just knew I could never write 5 whole 
on that or any university subject and I was in a complete panic. I started writing and ran out of things to say by page 
ee pages weren’t good enough—I had to fill those 5 pages. The paper was due the next morning and I really started to 
I became desperate—clearly, the problem was with my font—it was just too small. I can’t remember the font I final- 
but I think it was the biggest one I could get away with—Chicago Bold if memory serves. I finally handed in my 5 
and waited for what I was sure would be my complete and total humiliation. Did I say I waited? I had the slowest pro- 
or in the world and I think he took over a month to grade that darn’thing. And yes, I survived that experience too. But the 
' part was I didn’t have to go through any of this. 


d have asked for help. I could have gone to Counselling and Development and the Centre for Mature Students. I could 
ked to my professors. But no—I didn’t talk to anyone and I didn’t ask for any help. Instead, I went through needless 
y and sleepless nights—and for nothing. I didn’t make it over to Counselling and Development until my second semes- 
inally took their workshops on note taking and studying and realized that while I had been doing some things right, 
were ways to study and take notes that made learning a lot easier. It took me just as long to get over to the Centre for 
Students and there I found other students my age who were going through some of the same things I was. Now that 
surprise. I thought I was the only one. 


you are interested in some advice, don’t make the same mistakes I did. If you really want to make some mistakes find 
es, but make life a little easier for yourself and get some help if you need it. Concordia offers a wealth of services for 
nts—most free for the asking. So ask, get help and then take some time to enjoy the fall. 


lyne Cottier 
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Personal Finance—Opportunity Costs 


by Martin Beaudry 


elcome to Concordia! We hope you’ll make 

yourself comfortable here, learn tons, have fun, 

and meet many new people. The only caveat? 
It'll cost you. 

Of course, there is a trade-off. You'll be cash poor for a 
while, but you’ll get plenty of experiences, a lot of guid- 
ance, and a whole new world of opportunities. Life is like 
that. Every turn you’ll take will be a turn away from some- 
thing else, and every choice you’ll make will have a cost in 
terms of the opportunities you'll forgo. That’s what is 
called “opportunity cost,” and it’s one of the first lessons 
taught by Professor Arshad Ahmad in COMM499f: 
Personal Finance, and MBA695: Personal Finance. 
Available for both graduates and undergraduates at 
Concordia University, this innovative online course has 
been a roaring success since its inception in 1999, 

As part of the coursework, Personal Finance students are 
asked to discuss some financial “burning issues” and also 
given access to a panel of industry experts who provide free 
advising. Below are examples of some of these issues, here 
addressed by Martin Beaudry, a personal finance columnist 
and member of the panel of experts. 

Being able to save effectively enables people to prepare for 
their future (i.e. retirement comes to mind here) and | believe 
that | may need some advice in order to help me develop a 
saver’s mentality.Are there such tools to help me out? Are there 
ways to change my behavior progressively? Am | doomed to 
remain a hardcore consumer forever?—Robert 

Saving is a difficult issue for many people. Its evil twin, 
“consumption,” is always lurking, and most people don’t 
even see it coming before it has already passed. That’s why 
most experts agree that the most effective way to save is to 
“pay yourself first.” That doesn’t mean defraud the govern- 
ment or skip out on your bills, but it does mean making sure 
that the first payment out of your income goes directly to 
your savings account. To begin with, establish a percentage 
of your pay that you would like to save. Many people 
choose 10% to simplify matters. Then, from every pay- 
check, government benefit check, or even a cash gift from 
uncle Louie, immediately deduct 10% and put it into your 
savings account. Then forget about it for a while. You can’t 
spend what you don’t remember you have, right? 

I live at home and still find it difficult to have enough money 
at hand for investing for my so-called future. Everywhere we 
turn we keep hearing about saving for retirement. Retirement? 
We've only begun our earning years.— Tony 

This comment is actually very relevant to the concept of 
opportunity cost mentioned above. While this student has 
chosen to think about the cost of saving, he clearly isn’t 


giving the cost of not saving enough thought. If 
he’d quickly realize that having savings is not j 
money. It’s also about creating a life for yourself 
unduly affected by the inevitable financial challen: 
loss, or illness, or (on the nicer side of things) 
kids, and just a comfy couch. 

Another important factor to consider is the “t 
of money,” a concept discussed at length in the 
Finance course. Just a little bit of saving now can 
same effect as a whole lot of saving and Kraft di 
ty years from now. If you give me $1000 right 
turn around and invest it at 8% yearly for the n 
years, I’ll hand you back more than ten times yo! 
$10,062.66 to be precise. Now suppose you w 
years before asking me to invest your money. If w 
same rate and you want the same $10,062 back, y 
to hand me $4661, almost five times as muc 
income. 

As new students, you’ve no doubt noticed t 
um...excuse me, credit card companies with the 
plays outside your classroom. It seems they’ll pro 
with credit at the drop of a pen and give you prize 

| was ecstatic when | received my first card in 
rushed to the phone to get it activated and proudly 
in my wallet. 1 promised myself that | would always 
full payment to avoid interest charges.After about six 
ran out of my credit limit and ended up paying a hug 
of interest on the outstanding balance. Now | have 
ed a large amount of debt on my credit card. —Asim 

In and of itself, there’s nothing wrong with th: 
it card that is well used can be a wonderful person 
tool which allows you to build a positive credit hi 
helps you manage your payment schedules. Th 
however, is that many students fall victim to 
trap.” They end up with revolving debts that cost 
more each month and that soon spin out of contre 
point the collectors come knocking, your credit 
ruined, and it’ll be a long time before you’re fina: 
again. 

Unfortunately, it seems that some of universi} 
important lessons are learned outside of class. St 
is a very big deal. You forsake work for schoo 
versa, and in the end something always lets go. 
this can mean a large student debt, but often it’s 
case of mismanaging your opportunities. If you g 
it card offer, think twice about how you’d like to 
No matter what the ads say, it’s a big deal, and. 
life. & 
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lelcome to the 


tthe Student Success Program 
. Centre we offer “ONE-STOP 
MSHOPPING” for what you 
‘© be successful at Concordia. 
set other students with similar 
cers. 

‘ake the Student Success Check- 
and find out where you’re at in 
Circle of Success and what 
mu need to learn in order to be 
uccessful at Concordia. 

staff helps you develop and 
plement a Personalized Success 


don’t need it yet! 
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lifestyle issues 


e get help—even if you think 


tudent Success Program Centre 


Circle of Success 


Choose the 
right major 


Get involved in 
student life 


Create a realistic 
career plan 


photographs provided by David Tabakow 


Discover learning 
strategies 


“‘Come out, Come out, 
wherever you are...” 


by Dale S. Robinson, 
Counselling and Development 


emember that old schoolyard game; Hide and Seek. 

The “hiders” would scurry to find a safe place so they 

wouldn’t be found. The “seeker,” after covering 
his/her eyes against a tree and counting to ten, would cry 
out: “Come out, come out, wherever you are....Ready or not 
here I come” and would proceed to find the “hiders.” Do 
you remember huddling, out of sight of the “seeker”? Were 
those words not both exciting and frightening at the same 
time? 

As an adult gay, lesbian, bisexual or transgender (LGBT) 
student, those words can still evoke similar emotions; being 
at once both enticing, and foreboding. Choosing whether or 
not to come out is a very personal decision and one that is 
not always easy. The following questions are offered to help 
you sort through the elements of your decision. 


Choosing whether 

or not to come out 

is a very personal 
decision and one that 
is not always easy. 


Your decision to come out will be driven, at least partial- 
ly, by the context of where you are considering coming out. 
For instance, are you thinking about coming out at home, at 
school, at work, or in some other context? Each situation is 
qualitatively different and, therefore, your preparation 
should reflect that. Two questions you might consider are 
“why here” and “why now.” In other words, why do you 
want to come out in this particular situation or with this par- 
ticular person? What are you expecting from this disclo- 
sure? What is your goal? Answering these questions can 
help focus your thoughts on the information that you want 
to get across in your discussion. 

Who are you considering coming out to? To your par- 
ents, siblings, friends, peers, colleagues? As you might 
expect, each of these individuals will likely respond differ- 
ently, depending upon their relationship to you and the 
degree to which your sexual orientation will have personal 
significance for them. As a general rule, the closer you are 
to the person you are coming out to, the more you need to 
pay attention to addressing particular details. Tell them why 
you have chosen them to come out to, what you expect from 


doing so and 
need from 
them how you 
questions if you 
you can suggest 
questions until a later 
both had time to think about your first discussion 

Coming out to school friends is often the easie 
to begin with. If you’re from out of province # 
your first time not living at home. As a result it m: 
ier for you to come out now since there’s more of 
anonymity in a new city. Often, GLBT students. 
living away from home feels freeing for them 
you’re not new to the city, university life can in 
ings of freedom simply because most universit 
ments are more liberal and accepting than the ge 
ulation. Certainly, at Concordia, a university no! 
multicultural population, diversity is celebrated 
ways. This environment can feel very supportive 
students who are coming out for the first time. 

Another basic question to consider is “Will ¢ 
help this particular relationship, situation or my 0 
opment?” If the answer is no, you may want to 
coming out now. Coming out can be a difficult p 
may face people’s negative reactions or potenti. 
relationship. But being clear about how you feel a 
self (and your sexual orientation) and what you 
for in your disclosure can help. Don’t forget, 
resources available to you on campus. A good pl: 
may be Counselling and Development’s Pride 
group which begins October 13 for six weeks (y¢ 
up until the 2nd week, Oct. 20). This group’s ch 
warm atmosphere helps students to feel at ease in 
topics such as coming out, family, relationships. 
You can get more details by calling 848-3545. Al 
a Counselling and Development booth on the me: 
the Hall building on Wednesday, Oct. 11 to 
International Coming Out Day. 

So...next time you hear those words “come. 
out wherever you are,” or feel that excitement bu 
stomach as you anticipate outing yourself, take sc 
think. Ask yourself the “why now” and “why he 
tions. Pay attention to the answers; they will tell 
your expectations are, but more importantly th 
you what you are looking for from the person(s) y 
closing to. Remember, there is no right way to cor 
there is a way that feels right for you. ¥ 
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ary O’Malley 


ll faculties at Concordia have courses where stu- 
EX dents must submit written assignments as part of the 
- Xcourse requirements. And although assignment top- 
and formats vary, professors expect that students will 
plain their ideas clearly and write in acceptable academic 
», Unfortunately, profs are often disappointed when 
expectations are not met. If you want to please your 
and thereby merit good grades on your papers, you 
| to understand what English-speaking readers (includ- 
your prof) expect when they tackle a piece of academic 
ing. The reason I say specifically English-speaking 
ers is because readers’ expectations vary from culture to 
ure. English-speaking readers (including Concordia 
hers) consider that it’s the writer’s job to guide them as 
read. They expect the writer to “hold their hand” and 
them through the paper, giving them first a clear des- 
ion and road map for the route, then giving them lots of 
posts along the way so they won’t get lost, and making 
of links along the way so they can travel smoothly from 
e to place, idea to idea. 


ye your readers a 

ar destination and road map 

Writing an academic paper is not like taking your reader 
1 mystery tour. You don’t save the destination until the 
f you want your readers to get to a certain destination, 
important that you tell them exactly where you are tak- 
them before they start off. 

So good “academic style” means telling readers right in 
introduction where they will be going on this trip; in 
r words, what this paper is all about. You can do this to 
e extent in the title that you give your paper but an even 
er way is to include a thesis statement—one or two sen- 
es that sum up the main idea or argument that you are 
enting in your paper. You should make your thesis state- 
t as clear and precise as you can and place it promi- 
tly in the introduction, often towards the end, so that 
r reader can easily identify it. As well, readers like a 
map so they won’t get lost en route. This means that 
also need to tell them HOW they will get to the planned 
Stination: what the stages of the trip are and in what order 
/ come. So include in your introduction a preview or 
rview of the various parts of your paper, the main points 
you will be discussing as you take the reader through 
Tt argument or main idea. 
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aking the Mystery out 
of Academic Writing 


Mary O’Malley 


Keep your readers 
on track with 
signposts 

Now that you have set up 
expectations in your readers’ minds 
as to where they are going and how they will get there, you 
need to make sure that you follow that route and keep your 
readers feeling secure that they are on track. The way to do 
this is to tackle each of your sub-topics in the order in which 
you mentioned them in the introduction and to clearly iden- 
tify each main point or stage of the journey as you deal with 
it. You can identify each point either by using a heading, 
permitted in some academic fields, or by using a “topic sen- 
tence” to introduce your sub-topic and remind readers of 
how it relates to the main idea of the paper. Don’t be afraid 
that you are being repetitive by using the same words for 
these sub-topics that you used in your introduction. In fact, 
readers will be looking for these key words as signs that 
they are following the route that you laid out for them. 


Keep transitions smooth 
for your readers by making links 

As readers move from place to place or idea to idea in a 
written paper, they like to feel that they are following the 
flow and are not being hurtled into a different context with- 
out warning. This means that, as a writer, you should try to 
provide your reader with as many links between ideas as 
possible. Links between sentences in a paragraph can be 
established by using transition words. For example, transi- 
tions such as “as well. moreover” tell the reader that the 
next idea is similar to the preceding one, while transitions 
such as “however, on the other hand” tell the reader that the 
next idea presents a contrasting view to the preceding one. 
These same transition words can also link paragraphs. As 
well, you can write a short “bridge” to link two sections of 
your paper. A bridge usually summarizes the previous ideas 
you talked about and explains how the next ideas you will 
discuss relate to these previous ideas. By making smooth 
transitions in your writing, you will keep your readers 
happy. 

If you would like to see an example of these three fea- 
tures so essential to readers’ understanding of a written text, 
check out this article. Check the introduction (the first two 
paragraphs) to see if you can find my thesis statement and 


continued on page 9 


preview of my main points. By just reading the introduc- 
tion, can you summarize the main idea of this article? Can 
you tell how many sub-topics will be covered and what they 
are? Now check the article for signposts. What did I do to 
keep you on track as you read? Lastly, check for transitions 
between paragraphs and between ideas or sentences in each 
paragraph. What are some of the ways that I tried to move 
my readers smoothly along the road? 

If you would like some more information or help on how 
to write in the academic style your Concordia 
teachers/readers expect, you can make an appointment with 
a Learning/Writing Specialist or with a Writing Assistant 
(trained peer tutor) at Counselling and Development. Bring 
along a draft of your paper, if you have one, and we’ll 
respond as “real readers,” telling you where you’ve done a 


good job of guiding us and where we’re feeling a bit lost. 
We can also help you with all aspects of academic writing. 
As well, you can pick up free handouts on writing in H-662 
(The Writing Centre), including one that lists transitional 
words. We also offer some on-line support if you visit our 
website (see address below). 

In the next edition of The Bridge I’ll suggest some more 
strategies to help you write good academic papers. % 


Mary O’Malley 

Coordinator, Student Learning Services 
Counselling and Development 

SGW: Hall-440, 848-3545 

LOY: 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555 
Website: http://cdev.concordia.ca 


lf you think that something small 
cannot Make a difference—try 
g0Ing to sleepwith a Mosquito in 


the room.’ 


Unknown 


Sometimes a scream is better than 


a thesis. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


ena 
oO" 


1 find that the harder | work, the 
more (uck | seem to have. 


Thomas Jefferson 
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elcoming Place! 


aPratt Houseman 


elcome to an overview of the Centre for Native 
Education. The Centre is a division of 
Advocacy and Support Services at Concordia 
We offer support services and resources for 
ple who are or will be pursuing a post-secondary 
Staff and faculty are available to address indi- 
is and provide support and encouragement for all 
dents to continue with their programme and 
ir highest potential at Concordia University. 

ntre has proven to be a popular hang-out for 
ents who come from across Canada to study at 
They meet here, use the facilities, or relax 
asses. Whether you are a new or returning stu- 
e here to guide and support you in the following 


c Advising and Referral 

have questions about which courses you need to 
you having difficulty handling your course load 
if you are in the right programme? Come and 
We provide guidance and information concerning 
mic needs. 


7570 GACECHwW 


hips, Awards and Bursaries 

ntre can provide you with information on schol- 
vards and bursaries offered to Native students by 
encies and private corporations. 


are times when a student may have difficulty with 
class. We encourage students to seek tutorial aid 
necessary. Most bands and education boards will 
ost and we can help you find the right tutor. 


er 

you don’t have time to visit us, the Centre sends 
thly newsletter to inform you of important dead- 
opportunities and events of Native interest. The 
is also a good medium for students who wish to 
All ads are free! 


ntation Collection 

ntre has a growing documentation collection on 
ions issues for students to consult. It is comprised 
texts, books, videos, and more. Please inquire at 
concerning the borrowing policy. 


Facilities 


sntre has two computer rooms and is equipped 
j 


NuQA =e =“0QO WM 
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Centre for Native Education— 


with computers (both IBM and Mac’s) and printers for stu- 
dent use. A brief tutorial can be provided. CLUES (the on- 
line library catalogue), the internet and e-mail are accessi- 
ble. Priority is given to students who book time in advance. 


Telephone and Fax 

A phone is available for use by Native students in the 
lounge (local calls only). In addition, the Centre has a fax 
machine for sending important documents such as letters to 
and from your sponsors, or for job applications. 


Photocopier 

Photocopying is an inevitable part of one’s studies and 
we have one at the disposal of Native students currently 
registered with the Centre. 


Study Space 

You will find desks, comfortable chairs and newly reno- 
vated study space at the Centre. So whether you need a 
quiet room for individual study or a large space for group 
work, we can accommodate you! 


Student Lounge 

The lounge is where you can take a rest from a hectic life 
of classes and papers. Come in! Relax, eat lunch or chat 
with other students in a comfortable environment furnished 
with couches, table and chairs. 


Kitchen 

The Centre has a kitchen equipped with a refrigerator, 
microwave, coffee maker, toaster, dishes and utensils—all 
of which are at your disposal. Best of all, the coffee is free! 


Wicihitotan 

Wicihitotén means “let’s help each other” in Plains Cree. 
The Centre is ready to assist you whether it be with the gov- 
ernment, your sponsor or within the university. And, if you 
need to talk to someone, staff are ready to lend an impartial 
ear to your concerns and help you solve your problems. 
Your confidentiality will be respected. 

We believe that every year new and returning students 
will find the Centre better than ever. We make a constant 
effort to supply services and support that are relevant to the 
student’s educational goals. Whether or not a student is 
experiencing difficulty, the Centre for Native Education is 
his or her space. Students are always welcome to drop in 
and have some coffee, share a laugh and find out what 
we’re all about!*¥ 


CONMUN 


Concordia Model United Nations 


by Rick Filippone 


CONMUN would like to welcome 
all the new students who have begun 
their first semester at Concordia 
University and we hope that it will be 
a productive one. If there are any new 
students who think they would like to 
join one of Concordia’s many student 
organizations, we hope that you will 
consider the Concordia Model United 
Nations. 

CONMUN is a student run organi- 
zation which participates in confer- 
ences throughout North America. 
Essentially, the purpose of Model 
United Nations conferences is to com- 
pete with students from other 
Universities all over the globe in 
order to simulate the activities of 
actual ambassadors to the United 
Nations. In simulating the operations 


of the actual UN, students must act as 
representatives of various countries 
and must discuss the dynamics of 
many of the world’s most pressing 
issues; everything from pollution lev- 
els to economic sanctions in Iraq. 
CONMUN offers new students 
many benefits. If you are a student 
who is interested in politics or inter- 
national relations in general, Model 
UN conferences can provide a great 
outlet for information on a wide vari- 
ety of topics. In addition to personal 
interest, much of what is learned at 
these conferences can be applied to 
numerous classes at Concordia, 
including skills in public speaking. 
More importantly, by joining CON- 
MUN you will make countless new 
friends, not only within the club, but 


all across North America. Although 
the conferences require a significant 
amount of work, they are also lots 
of fun and all delegates enjoy them- 
selves while travelling to various 
cities. 

CONMUN has so far dedicated 
itself to four conferences this year 
hosted by the following universities: 
Georgetown University (Washington 
D.C.), University of Pennsylvania, 
McGill, and the University of 
Virginia. This fall we will be attend- 
ing both the Georgetown and 
Pennsylvania conferences and hope to 
repeat the great successes of our 
previous years. 

The Concordia Model United 
Nations would be a great experience 
for any new student who has just 
begun their stay at Concordia. To join 
or learn more about the organization, 
you can e-mail the vice-president of 
internal affairs, Rick Filippone, at 
vpinternal@conmun.org or visit our 
website at www.conmun.org. % 


The happiest people | have known have been those who 
gave themselves no concern about their own souls, but did 
their uttermost to Mitigate the miseries of others. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
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ps to get you started 
by Diane Sauvé 


§ ced to write a term paper? Before you can actual- 
§ ly start “writing,” there are several steps you need 
© to go through and an important one is to familiar- 
ize yourself with the literature on your topic and locate rel- 
évant sources of information. This takes some time and it 
also requires some basic research skills. Here are a few tips 
to get you started. 


Preparing for your search 

Information on your topic may appear under different 
headings in the various reference and search tools (ency- 
clopedias, library catalogues, databases, etc.). Example: if 
your topic is aboriginal art, relevant sources may appear 
under Native art, Indian art or even more specific terms 
such as Native sculpture or Native paintings. Prepare by 
writing down some subject keywords (including synonyms 
and related terms) for your topic. Use a dictionary or sub- 
ject-specific thesaurus, if available, to help you select your 
search terms. Try more than one search strategy when using 
search tools and pay attention to the terms that seem to 
retrieve more relevant sources in each one. 


ading background information 
If you now very little about your topic, an overview or 
summary from a general source such as an encyclopedia 
will be useful; it will provide background, definitions and 
key ideas. If you haven’t decided on a point of view, an 
overview will help focus your research. 
jeneral encyclopedias contain information on a wide 
variety of topics. A good example of a general encyclo- 
pedia is Britannica which is available in print in the 
library as well as on the Internet (http://www.britanni- 
ca.com). 
Subject encyclopedias contain information about a spe- 
cific subject area (Ex.: The Film Encyclopedia). To find 
an encyclopedia covering your topic, ask at the 
Reference Desk, consult the Selected Reference Sources 
covering your subject (posted in the Reference area) or 
do a WORD(S) search in CLUES, Concordia’s library 
catalogue, using your subject words and the word “ency- 
elopedias.” Example: biology and encyclopedias 


fe 
g 


id ling books 
CLUES, Concordia’s library catalogue, will show you 
what books the Webster and Vanier Libraries have on your 
topic. The best way to begin looking for books and other 
materials on a topic is by using the WORD(S) option from 
the CLUES search menu. CLUES will search for the words 
you enter anywhere in the titles of the books and in the 
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subject headings assigned to the books. Use the boolean 
connectors (AND, OR) and truncation (*) to broaden or 
narrow your search. 
Examples: biodiversity or biological diversity [to retrieve 
books with either one or the other term] 
Montreal and history [to retrieve books where 
both terms appear] 
robot* (*to retrieve all words starting with 
“robot:” robot, robots, robotics, etc.) 


10 
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a some papers, fakes may not be a useful or sufficient 
source of information, and you will have to look for articles 
in periodicals, magazines and newspapers. Periodical arti- 
cles provide focused information on research, recent events 
and discoveries. They usually do not provide background 
information. 

To find references to articles on your topic, you need to 
use search tools called periodical indexes. 

% Some of these indexes are multidisciplinary (Ex.: Social 
Sciences Index) while others cover only one subject 
(Ex.: Philosopher’s Index). 

¢ Some indexes cover only specific types of documents 
such as newspapers and book reviews. 


format while others 


¢ Finally, some indexes are in prin 
are available in electronic format (databases). Most 
databases will give you only references or citations to 
periodical articles, often with an abstract or summary of 


—— 


the content of the article, but not the full text of the arti- 

cle. There are some databases, however—e.g., CBCA, 

ProQuest Direct—which do provide the full text of the 

articles. 

If you are not sure which index covers your topic, ask at 
the Reference Desk, consult the appropriate Selected 
Reference Sources (posted in the Reference area) or consult 
the Research by Subject section of the Libraries’ website 
(http://library.concordia.ca). 

The databases can be searched at computer workstations 
in the Reference area; remote access is possible for most 
databases. Consult the online help available or ask at the 
Reference Desk for help using a specific database. 
Workshops are also offered by the Libraries on searching 
for articles using databases. 

Once you have found a reference to an article about your 
topic, you need to check CLUES to see if the periodical in 
which the article is published is available at Concordia 
(unless the database used already provided you with the 
whole article). Use the JOURNAL TITLE search option in 
CLUES. If you do not find it listed in CLUES, you can use 
the “Other Library Catalogues” link on the Libraries’ home- 


page to see whether it is available at one of the other 
Montreal universities. 
Compiling your bibliography 

Be sure to kelp records of the sources you have used for 
your paper; you will need to cite them in your bibliography. 
Your professor might ask you to follow a specific citation 
style (APA, MLA, Turabian, etc.). Help is available from 
citation style guides posted on the Libraries’ website 
(http://library.concordia.ca) under “Citation Guides.” 


Help available! 

Many books in the library provide you with tips on how 
to produce a successful term paper and contain more 
detailed information on researching and writing term 
papers. To locate such books, search CLUES by Subject 
and enter “Report Writing” or browse the shelves for books 
with call numbers starting with LB2369. 

If you need help finding relevant information or using 
library search tools, don’t hesitate to ask at the Library 
Reference Desk. Various help guides are also available 
from the Libraries’ website under “Help & Instruction.” 


Bibliotheque 
Library 
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ive to work? 

‘students work. Perhaps you are, or would like to 
a working student yourself. When considering this 
ou should first ask, “Do I have to work?” The rea- 
working may be personal, financial or simply, nec- 
id self-supporting. So that this option does not 
a burden, this article was prepared to help you, the 
ployee, cope with “jobs and books.” 


easons that students tell me they work, 
to work, are: 
| to work because I have to support myself/others. 


the social interaction. 

pay off debts. 

ot getting financial aid. 

compliments the courses I’m taking. 
| spending money. 

‘the experience to put on my CV. 


these are legitimate reasons. If you’re a good stu- 
tivated, have your goals in place, and possess good 
lagement skills, chances are work is another 
ility you can handle well. On the other hand, some 
who work have difficulty in juggling work and 
yme students sacrifice study time to work, skip 
nd even drop courses because of work. Some may 
se lower GPAs and even DISC some courses 
of too much work and too little study (more about 
d DISC later). The result is anxiety, stress and lost 
ut all is not lost! Take heart! There are strategies 
irces available at Concordia that can reduce what- 
iculty you may be having as you try to walk that 
between job and books. This article is designed to 
“keep your balance.” 
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pointers for the student who works 


Pointer # 1 


If you must work, make sure you can deal with the hours 
you Il be working. 

Check your time-management skills. If you need a 
refresher course in time management contact the 
Counselling & Development Office. They also offer other 
sessions (free!) on Stress Reduction, Learning Skills and 
Career Planning. Check it out! (H440, 848-3535) 


Pointer # 2 


If you’ re unsure about working or want to discuss the 
repercussions of working and how it could affect your 
studies, why not make an appointment with a career coun- 
sellor or departmental advisor. 

Talk it out with someone who can help and possibly 
point you in the right direction. Friends can be good sources 
of advice, but counsellors are paid professionals whose job 
is to help you. 


Pointer # 3 


Think about part-time vs. full-time work. 
Part-time could satisfy your occupational and financial 
needs and is less anxiety provoking than a full-time job. 


Pointer # 4 


Investigate alternative ways of working within the 
University. 

Studies have shown that students who work within the 
University community do better in their studies and are less 
likely to quit university. 

The Financial Aid and Awards Office (LB-085, 848- 
3507) offers information on various Scholarships and 
Awards, as well as Work Study programmes (email 


address:wrkstudy@alcor.concordia.ca) that help full-time 
students with education and living costs. 

Also, don’t forget to check out Concordia’s Co-op 
Programmes (7312 Sherbrooke St. West, RH 101, 848- 
3950). There are a number of possibilities where you can 
obtain practical on-the-job experience. The Co-op pro- 
grammes integrate the needs of students, business employ- 
ers and educators. 


Good News! 


Some studies show there is no direct relationship 
between working and study that affects your grade point 
average (GPA). Most students display good judgement in 
combining work and study. In fact, certain surveys reveal 
that most students quit work or reduce working hours 
before dropping courses. Still others prove that the ideal 


working situation ts when you're working tn an area you 


plan to spec ialize in when you graduate! Ideal because tt 


compliments your courses and prov ides you with valu 
able experience for future work, W here can these fantas 
tic opportunities be obtained you ask contact the 
Financial Aid and Awards Office. Ask them about thet 


work study programmes (see above) 


Pointer #5 
Understand what is meant by GPA. 


Here’s a quick rundown: 

Annual Grade Point Average (AGPA) is the GPA based 
on a minimum of 12 completed credits. It is this GPA that 
must be maintained at a minimum of 2.00 (C) in order to 
remain in Acceptable Standing. 

To graduate you need a minimum AGPA of 2.00. 
Anything less than an AGPA of 2.00 and you will be 
required to complete extra courses to bring up your average 
to the required standard. 

Cumulative Grade Point Average is the running overall 
GPA since entry into your programme. 

Conditional Standing refers to the fact that you’ve 
attained an AGPA that is between 1.50 and 1.99. As a result 
you will be placed on probation for the next academic year 
(or minimum of 12 credits) and an AGPA of 2.00 or higher 
is necessary to be considered off probation and in 
Acceptable Standing. 

Failed Standing comes in 2 categories: First level and 
Second level. 

*First-level failed means an AGPA between 0.00 and 
1.49. After receiving failed status you can either stay out for 
1 academic year or take CLASS 1 in the subsequent sum- 
mer (1 month long course), pass the course and be re-admit- 
ted the following fall session. 


*Second-level failed means you did not achieve a 2.00 
AGPA on probation as a First-level failed student. Students 
are asked to remain away from their studies for 3 to 5 years 
before seeking re-admission. Major bummer. Do whatever 
it takes to prevent this trouble. 


Pointer # 6 


Check your transcript intermittently. You can check out 
your academic status by reading your transcript. Make 
sure you keep that 2.00 AGPA. 

The Birk’s Student Centre (LB-185; 848-2668) is the 
informational hub of the University. Any questions con- 
cerning: where to find, where to get, where to go, and more, 
can be answered by the staff in this office. Need an unoffi- 
cial copy of your transcript? Want to know when the dead- 
line is to drop a course with a refund? Just ask the people at 
the Birk’s Centre! 

Also, you can purchase the Arts and Science Advising 
Guide ($2.00) This is a well-written, concise and student- 
friendly guide to important academic and administrative 
information in the Faculty of Arts & Science. It is available 
in the Concordia Bookstore. “A quick and valuable read for 
Arts and Science students!”—A&S Office of Student 
Affairs Review. 


More Good News 


Every student ts unique and you should be aware of the 
extra burden that work is going to have on your studying 
If for any reason you think that work ts going to nega 
tively affect your academic performance see your depart 
mental advisor or counsellor immediately. Your future ts 


our future. we'd like to see you succeed and we'll do 


what is reasonable and possible to achteve that end 


From the mouths of employers** 

¢ 86% of employers agree or strongly agree that part-time 
work experience can be considered AS IMPORTANT 
AS grade point average. 

@ An above average GPA and work experience are the 2 
major factors employers take into account when hiring. 
BUT, it also means that BOTH conditions must be pres- 
ent for you in order to have the opportunity to be hired. 

¢ Undergraduates who graduate with part-time work expe- 
rience produce higher quality work than those without 
work experience. 

¢ Undergraduates who graduate with work experience are 
better able to interact with co-workers. 

¢ Undergraduates who graduate with work experience are 
able to make a more rapid transition into the working 
world. 
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Undergraduates who graduate with work experience 
have more realistic expectations of their employers. 


Some FAQ’s (Frequently Asked Questions) 
that relate to Work and Study 


Q 


A 


At what point am I working “too much” and not study- 
ing enough? 

That depends entirely on you. As was mentioned before, 
there is little significant correlation between work and 
GPA. Working part-time, say, a few hours a week, will 
have little impact on your GPA. Being a full-time 
employee and a full-time student however, can have 
some effect. Still it depends on your abilities as a student 
and a worker, not to mention your career goals. See 
Counselling & Development for further information. 
When in doubt, Counselling and Development will help 
you figure it out! 

I’ve just been informed that I’m in jeopardy of becoming 
a First-level failed (or Second-level failed) student. I 
work at least 20 or so hours a week. Can I do anything 
now to avoid becoming a “Failed Student?” 

Contact your departmental advisor immediately. The 
advisor can explain your options and possibly prevent 
any further headaches. A list of advisors phone numbers 
and email addresses are provided. 

I’m working part-time and I am passing my courses with 
Ds, yet I was notified that I’m in jeopardy of being con- 
sidered in failed status. Is that possible? 

Yes. Officially you can pass your courses with “D” 
grades and be considered a student in “failed standing.” 
If we do the math we can see that Ds in x number of 
courses work out to an AGPA of 1.00, which is below the 
required acceptable standing of 2.00. Any AGPA below 
1.50 is considered failed standing. See pointer #5. 


Q I work full-time and have registered for a full load of 30 
credits for the academic your. I’m having trouble in 
some of my courses and I’m wondering if I should drop 
some courses or reduce my work hours or even quit my 
job. 

A Some students (Adrenaline-junkies) thrive on being “‘on 
the brink.” They wouldn’t have it any other way. Other 
students manage while still others have a stressful time 
of it. As individuals we have different coping mecha- 
nisms. See your advisor or counsellor and together you 
can probably come up with workable solutions that will 
help you succeed at university and work. 


Some concluding words 

¢ Despite the perception among many parents, students 
and faculty that working may harm academic achieve- 
ment, there is little evidence to support this. Studies 
show that study time is the last activity to be reduced 
when a student finds a job. There is no direct relationship 
between working and GPA (Van de Water, 1989). 

¢@ If a student who attends university full-time and works 
as well sees a positive relationship between classroom 
learning and job success, then that student is motivated 
to remain in university and attain a degree. 

¢@ In-house/university employment is a valuable form of 
work for a university student. 

¢ Success in anything is directly related to the realistic 
goals you set for yourself. Seeing a counsellor or advisor 
enables a student to discuss options and strategies 
relevant to academic, work/career and personal/life 
decisions. 
Be well, learn, study hard and do good work.¢ 

With special thanks to Jocelyne Cottier, Editor, and Roger Coté, 

Director Socio-Economic Services for their expert assistance. 


If you are one of the women 
in this great photograph, or 
you know who they are, 
please contact us at the New 
Student Programme, 


848-4330 


or send us an e-mail at: 
bridge@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Living It Up on Montreal’s 


Leisure Scene 


by Isabel Pappe 


ith classes, assignments 
and mid-terms well under- 
way, it is time to take a 


short break and try something com- 
pletely different. Why not join the cir- 
cus school? Several evenings a week, 
the Ecole de Cirque de Verdun gives 
amateurs the chance to defy the laws 
of gravity with floor acrobatics, tram- 
poline and a bit of juggling and 
tightwire. The school is located at 
5190 LaSalle Boulevard, Verdun 
(Metro De l’Eglise then take the 37 
bus heading towards LaSalle 
Boulevard, call 768-5812). Flexibility 
and strength are helpful, enthusiasm 
and determination a must. All that is 
missing are the clowns. However, fear 
not! You can work on your clown 
expressions at the Ecole Mime 
Omnibus at 3673 St. Dominique 
Street (Metro St-Laurent then take the 
55 bus heading North to Prince Arthur 
and walk one block East, call 843- 
3009). This is a school for those who 
are serious about trying the art of 
mime. 

For a wild and crazy ride, why not 


try indoor karting? Montreal has a 
number of circuits. Most open at noon 
or in the early afternoon and close in 
the late evening. In the west-end of 
the city you will find Circuits in-Kart 
at Place LaSalle, 7852 Champlain 
Boulevard, LaSalle (Metro Agrignon 
then take the 110 Bus, call 365-6665). 
For 24-hour karting, try Circuit 500 
Karting in the east-end of town (5592 
Hochelaga Street East, Metro 
Assomption and then take the 22 bus, 
call 254-4244). Rides range from 10 
minutes up to 30 minutes. Some cen- 
tres do require you to purchase a 
membership card. 

Montreal’s lively dance scene 
offers lessons in everything from 
Riverdancing to jive and swing. With 
over 600 students of all ages, the 
Bernadette Short School of Irish 
Dancing holds evening classes at a 
number of locations around town. 
Call 697-4343 for information. On a 
Friday night, you can join some of 
their top students as they kick up their 
heels at O’Donnell’s Pub, 1224 
Bishop Street. To find out all that is 
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happening on the local jive and swing 
scene, or take lessons, visit the web _ 
site of Miss Wolff’s Jiving School, 
www.jiving.com. You can also call ~ 
the school at 282-2283. For other 
types of dance classes, cheek — 
Concordia’s Campus Recreation. 
Tango, salsa and ballet have all been 
offered at the Victoria Gym. 

Finally, if all you want to do is 
gaze at the stars why not visit the 
Montreal Planetarium, 1000 St 
Jacques Street West, 872-4530 (Metro 
Bonaventure, take the De [a 
Cathédrale Street Exit and walk south 
to St. Jacques). They offer multimedia _ 
productions on a 20 metre-wide 
dome. You can also attend a Friday — 
evening meeting of their astronomy 
club, Société d’astronomie du plané- 
tarium de Montréal. Or, check out 
their website www.planetarium,mon 
treal.qc.ca for information on astrono- _ 
my clubs throughout Quebec, tips and _ 
information on astronomy as we 
links to other sites. Greater Montreal _ 
also boasts several observatories. 
Downtown, the Isabel K. Williamson 
Observatory can be found at the top of 
University Avenue, behind Molsor 
stadium (call 845-2612). As well, 
there is one in Laval at the Centre de 
la nature de Laval (for information 
call (450) 662-4942). This is also a 
fun place to skate and cross-country = 
ski inthe colder weather.Socomeamd 
live it up! ® - 
Best-selling author, Isabel Pappe (MBA. 
’86) explored Greater Montreal neigh- 
bourhoods to discover all that they pro- 
vide in the way of leisure and recreation. 
The results are shared in her book L VE 
IT UP IN MONTREAL: The Complete 
Guide to Leisure, Sports and Fun for 
Adults in Greater Montreal. It is available 
at all major Montreal bookstores. —s— 
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nt life is filled with many challenges and opportu- 
es. It is a time when you are faced with choices 
decisions that can affect both your academic and 
successes. Some of the lifestyle choices that you 
day will influence your overall well-being, both 
the future. What choices are you making today? 
‘ou to take a moment and rate your level of well- 
it high enough to achieve your desired success 
sity? Are there areas in your life that you would 
hange? On a scale of 1 to 10 rate your overall 


taining a healthy lifestyle can prevent many of the 
complaints seen at Health Services. In fact, many 
often come to Health Services throughout the year 
ted colds, fatigue, insomnia, or stress because of 
ate nights, too many slices of 0.99 cent pizza, or 
coffee and too many cigarettes. Many of these 
increase your risk of illness by decreasing your 
mmune system. We can help you with these prob- 
rr aim, however, is to prevent them before they get 
and. The idea of wellness goes beyond treating an 
s about the quality of your life at this moment— 
our degree is completed, or after the stress of 
; over. It is about your experience as a student at 
ia University and how you balance this new role 
other responsibilities of your life...be it that of a 
, son, mother, father, worker, partner, friend, and, 
future graduate. 

ordia University Health Services’ Wellness 
me is designed to help you optimize your level of 
. We offer you one-on-one visits with a nurse to 
port your lifestyle changes. The nurse may also 
appointments with other Student Services profes- 
n order to meet your specific needs. 

of the main reasons students fail to make lifestyle 
is the lack of time. Many students say that they are 
to make healthy meals or that they are too busy to 
. There are always a million reasons with as many 
“I’ve just started school” or “It’s too cold out- 
“T’m too stressed with exams.” Yet the time to 
difference in your life is now. Study after study 
at students who eat well, exercise regularly, have 
relationships, and sleep regular hours have better 
; well as a better overall feeling of well-being. 

Ith Services, we believe that a balanced and 
lifestyle can help you make the most out of your 
ce at Concordia University. Don’t wait until tomor- 
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CONCORDIA 
HEALTH 


SERVICES 
Weenie, 


row. Plan your journey today. The following Wellness 
Wheel shows 7 dimensions of wellness. Rate how you feel 
about each of these areas of your life, whatever they may 
mean to you at this moment. Place a dot along the line for 
each aspect, with 1 being near the centre and 10 at the end. 
Connect the dots of your own wheel. Notice the shape of 
the wheel. Is it a bumpy ride? If the wheel is small, then it 
takes more energy to get where you would like to go. It’s 
like riding a car with deflated tires. 

If your wheel needs a tune up, you may want to think 
about making an appointment with a nurse at Health 
Services for a Wellness Assessment. During this visit, a 
nurse will help you identify areas in your life that you 
would like to change and will also offer the support you 
may need to make these changes. Your personalized well- 
ness programme can provide you with useful tools to help 
build a solid foundation in achieving lifelong wellness. On 
behalf of Health Services, welcome to Concordia 
University and we hope you enjoy the ride!¢? 


The Wellness Wheel 
Rating scale: 
1 zie ges ay" ee 6 m. ” 8 9 10 
Very Dissatisfied Very Satisfied 


Relationships: 


g : 
5 2 
= o 
2 x 
w 
Employment and 
Finances: __ Play and Relaxation: ___ 


Sex and 
sexuality: 


Graduate Students 


Important Dates 


Fall Term 2000 


Fall/Winter Registration 
Consult Graduate Programme Director for exact dates of 
registration and for academic advice. 


October 
Monday, October 30: Deadline date to apply for SSHRC 
Fellowships 2001/2002 competition. 


November 
Thursday, November 2: Academic withdrawal deadline 
for two-term courses (/3 DISC). 


Thursday, November 9: Fall Convocation 


December 

Friday, December 1: Last day for International students to 
change their immigration status to Refugee/ Permanent 
Resident for the Fall term 2000 and to apply for a possible 
refund. 


Monday, December 4: Last day of classes, Fall term courses. 


Wednesday, December 6: National Day of Remembrance 
and Action on Violence Against Women. University open. 


Winter Term 2001 


Winter Registration 
Consult Graduate Programme Director for exact dates of 
registration and for academic advice. 


January 

Thursday, January 4: Classes begin for Winter term cours- 
es. Students incur a late registration fee when they register 
on or after the date that classes officially begin across 

the University. 

Opt-out period for CSU Health Insurance fee begins 

(Jan. 4 to 18). 


Friday, January 12: Last day to add a course for Winter 
term (/4 courses). 


Monday, January 15: Last day for students to apply for 
Spring Convocation. 


Thursday, January 18: DNE deadline for withdrawal 
from Winter 2001 courses. 


February 
Thursday, February: Last day to apply for Concordia 


2000-2001 


University Graduate Fellowships/International Tuition Fee 
Remission Awards. 

Last day to apply for re-evaluation of courses ending in 
December 2000. 


Friday, February 2: Academic withdrawal deadline from 
Winter one-term courses (/4 DISC). 


Monday, February 19: Mid-term break begins. 
Friday, February 23: Mid-term break ends. 
Friday, February 23: Rector’s Holiday, University closed. 


March 

Friday, March 2: Last day for doctoral thesis submission 
to the Thesis Office for students who have applied to grad- 
uate at Spring Convocation. 


Friday, March 16: Last day for master’s thesis submission 
to the Thesis Office for students who have applied to grad- 
uate at Spring Convocation. 


April 

Friday, April 1: Last day for International students to 
change their immigration status to Refugee/Permanent 
Resident for the Winter Term 2001 and to apply for a pos- 
sible refund. 


Wednesday, April 11: Last day of classes, Winter term. 
Friday, April 13, Monday, April 16: University closed. 


Tuesday, April 17: Final submission date of theses 
(including all required modifications) for students who 
have applied to graduate at Spring Convocation. 


The School of Graduate Studies is located at 2145 Mackay 
Street near the Hall Building on de Maisonneuve Blvd. Office 
hours are Monday to Friday 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Telephone: General Enquiries: (514) 848-3800 

Graduate Admissions Office: 848-3800 

Graduate Awards Office: x 848-380 

Thesis & Publications Office: * 848-38 | 3 

Fax Number: (514) 848-2812 

E-mail: SGSCU@vax2.concordia.ca 

web address: http://www.concordia.ca/gradstudies.html 


The Graduate Students’ Association is located 
at 2030 Mackay Street. 

Telephone: (514) 848-7900 

Fax Number: (514) 848-7904 

E-mail: gsa@alcor.concordia.ca 
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y Brigeen Badour 


_§ 1s October 15; you have two 
| | papers to write, two exams to pre- 
_l pare, you’re behind in your read- 
ings and feeling quite overwhelmed 
with juggling school, family, work 
__ and, most importantly, yourself. How 
| id this happen when you started 

__ September Sth with the perfect sched- 
_ule, support and attitude? Don’t 
_Worty—you’re not alone! Many stu- 
_dents are feeling the same anxieties 
and frustrations, but if you quickly 
recognize and address your concerns 
then you can improve your academic 
ituation immediately. 

The first thing to do is don’t 
despair. There are many options and 
ssources to draw support from at 
oncordia to help soften your transi- 
tion to academic success. Talk to us at 
we Centre for Mature Students, 
Counselling and Development and 
_ your university professors. 

___ The Centre for Mature Students 

_ provides study rooms and lounges for 
_@ quiet place to study and meet fellow 
mature students on both campuses. 
_Your Mature Student Advisors are in 
tune with your specific needs and 
_eoncerns and truly want to help you 
_take your transition to school a posi- 
five experience. We can help you 
sview your options for possible 
se withdrawal, (DISC). Simply 
falking away from a course does not 
constitute an official withdrawal and 
will result in a failed grade. The dead- 
line for academic withdrawal (DISC) 
from fall-term (/2) courses is 
ednesday, November 1. Often 
educing your course load pays off 
@reatly in regards to helping your 
_GPA. (grade point average) and per- 
sonal stress count. (Editor’s note: 
First find out if dropping a course will 
_have any effect on your student loans 
_and bursaries.) We can help you 
assess your present situation and 
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dations on winter electives and possi- 


upcoming winter schedule and course 


of various workshops to help you 
learn the best strategies for meeting 
the demands of your courses and 
assignments. Form a study group with 
fellow students and meet weekly | 
before or after class over coffee or in | November 6. Good luck! 
your classrooms. 

Speak to your professor about the 
possibility of an extension for your 
papers. Special arrangements can 
always be discussed; especially when 
there are extenuating circumstances 


time or part-time, please remember to | 
enjoy each course as it progresses and 


Centre for Mature Students 


Centre for Mature Students staff: (from left to right) 
Brigeen Badour, Nelly Trakas and Anne Marie Ferrari 


make recommendations for your win- | to stop and enjoy your university sur- 
ter schedule. Visit us for recommen- | roundings. Participate in one of the 

| many day or evening recreational 
ble section changes to improve your | classes at Athletics such as aerobics, 


Improve your time management to dedicate to your workload. 
and study skills by signing up for | Please note the Tentative 
workshops or individual counselling | Examination Schedule will be avail- 
with Counselling and | able starting October 11 at the follow- 
Development. Visit them for a listing ing locations: all Touch-Screen 


Centre for Mature Students: 

| http://relish.concordia.ca/cms/ 
Loyola: 

Brigeen Badour, 848-3895. 


‘ SGW: 

that prevent your full attention to ‘ 
courses such as a child’s illness or ee im 848-3890. 
business travel commitments. A M ie F - 948-389 | 
Whether you are studying full- ‘art hal ‘ 


| 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 


dance, martial arts or sport leagues. 
You might end up with more energy 


Terminals, display cabinet outside 
CC-214 (Loyola) and Hall Building 
ground floor (SGW). The Final 
Examination Schedule will be avail- 
able at the same locations starting 


AD-422, 7141 Sherbrooke Street West 


Concordia Film & Video 
Festival in Paris 


by Javad Zeiny 


s Concordia cinema students we believe that pre- 
Ac movies is better than putting them away in 
he archives for years and years. 

It was with that thought in mind that we had the idea of 
organizing a film festival in Paris. We also thought that this 
would be a great way of helping our young film makers 
present films to new audiences in not only another country, 
but on another continent. 


photograph provided by Javad Zein 


We decided that the festival would be held the 26 and 27 
of May 2000 and the first thing we did, in November 1999, 
was put up posters everywhere advertizing the festival. 
“Concordia University Film Festival in Paris, would you 
like to join us?” 

We had a great response and by January we had more 
than 50 films in a variety of categories including animation, 
fiction, documentary and experimental. 

One of the most enjoyable parts of the selection process 
was the interesting and creative relationships that developed 
between the organizers and the students who had submitted 
films. Choosing the movies was very, very difficult because 
the quality of the films was so high, but fortunately, we had 
organized a jury that included two students and two profes- 
sors and they took their task very seriously. We finally 
selected 19 movies that were going to be presented in Paris. 

In May we arrived in Paris with our precious films. We 
had decided to organize the festival at University Paris 8, 
because we have already had contacts with this University 
in the past. Most Concordia students may not know that 
Concordia and Paris 8 have an exchange programme every 
year. 

The Festival was only 2 days long, starting on the 
evening of the 26th and ending on the afternoon of the 27th 


of May. During that limited time we showed all our films 
and had an exchange after each showing between the film 
makers and the audience. Most of the audience was sur- 
prised at the good quality of the films. 

Our films presented a new cinema, a very young “de l’e- 
sprit” and energetic film making that the students who 
attended found quite compelling. Most of the Parisian stu- 
dents attended the festival because they were eager to know 
more about Canada and Quebec and our new film makers. 
They were not disappointed. The animation films were very 
successful because of their simplicity. Students appreciated 
the fiction too, above all, because of the techniques used. 

Here are a few examples of some of the films we pre- 
sented. 

THE UNINVITED GUEST, by Tina Cooper and Sarah 
Davis, is a short tale of love and...mice! Erica and Jason 
move into their first apartment together, but their bliss is 
quickly disrupted by an infestation of vermin. These unin- 
vited guests eventually become the focus of Erica and 
Jason’s failing relationship and come to represent that 
unexplainable thing that happens when two people fall out 
of love with each other. 

IMAGE NO.1, a beautiful video by Jonathan Plante, 
uses humorous and simple language to lock at a dictator’s 
power. 

Daniela Pinna’s film, LE CHAGRIN PREND SA 
REVANCHE, is about a person afflicted by a rare disease 
that causes complete memory loss. Ian Huth, father of a 
young boy, struggles to remember the reasons for his wife 
Liliane’s disappearance. A series of strange encounters in a 
hospital bring him further from his starting point but closer 
to himself and reconciliation with his son. As the memories 
begin to return, Ian no longer recognizes them and realizes 
that the thing he wants to remember is really the thing that 
he needs to forget. 

Organizing the Festival was a lot of work, but in the end 
we can all say we really enjoyed this Festival. It was a great 
pleasure to work with and be connected to so many talent- 
ed Concordia students and to watch so many great films. We 
were very proud to be able to present them to European stu- 
dents and to show that Concordia University has many ¢re- 
ative students who will be the next generation of Canadian 
film makers. ® 


Please visit our website to see some of the photographs 


we took at the Festival: 
www.geocities.com/aneagu_vicky/concordiafilm.html 
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For the Engineering and Computer Science Graduating Class of 2000 


by Letty Matteo 


® A Phat are the first thoughts 
1, J that come to mind when 

fF ¥_ you think of convocation? 
_ Students proudly wearing caps and 
g0wns, smiling with contentment, 
waving at their loved ones; family 
members, snapping photos of their 
son, daughter, brother or sister, want- 
ing to capture this moment for poster- 
ity; faculty, walking in the ceremonial 
procession, dressed in handsome 
fegalia, some with speech in hand 
ready to deliver their yearly message. 

This is one of those celebrations 
that evokes a well of emotions. As 
@raduates revel in this moment of 
accomplishment and reminisce about 
their good times at Concordia, proud 
parents wait in anticipation to hear 
their child’s name announced on 
Stage, satisfied that this long-awaited 
moment has finally arrived. The pro- 
fessors, poised in their stance on the 
decorated stage, too, are content with 
their students’ achievements. They are 
pleased to know that their dedication 
to teaching has helped produce the 
next generation of professional engi- 
neers and computer scientists. 

According to Dean _ Esmail, 
“Convocation has always been a spe- 
Cial occasion not only for graduates, 
but professors as well. We proudly 
Watch the lineup of young men and 
women, in whom we have invested 
Valuable time and _ energy. 
Undoubtedly, it is one of the most 
fewarding experiences of one’s aca- 
demic career to see the room filled 
with these bright and hopeful faces, 
prepared to conquer the world.” 

Tn the past few years, the Faculty 
has taken on endeavors of epic 
proportions. Ambitious plans to 
upgrade curriculum, increase student 
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f Photograph by Barry McGee. 


enrolment in Information Technology 
(IT) programmes and construct a 
new Engineering Building, have all 
been for one essential purpose—to 
graduate qualified and skilled profes- 
sionals who will meet the job 
demands of the booming, fast-paced, 
high-tech industry. 

This year the Faculty has graduat- 
ed the greatest number of students in 
the last six years. Out of a total uni- 
versity graduating class of 3,307, 
there were 490 from Engineering and 
Computer Science. With student 
enrolment on the rise, the Faculty’s 
student count, both graduate and 
undergraduate, has increased from 
2,775 in 1995-96 to 3,800 in 1999- 
2000. Nationally, among the 34 engi- 
neering faculties in Canada, 
Concordia’s is currently the sixth 


Concordia representatives with the Class of 2000 honourary degree recipient. Left to right: Mr. 
Eric H. Molson, Chancellor; Mr. Serge Godin, Faculty Honourand; Ms. Louise Quesnel, Associate 
Dean, External Affairs; Dean Nabil Esmail; Mrs. Lillian Vineberg, Chair, Board of Governors; and Dr. 


Frederick H. Lowy, Rector, Vice-Chancellor. 


largest in respect to student numbers. 
It is also the seventh largest in regards 
to the number of Faculty members. 
By staying on track, it will grow to 
become the fourth largest engineering 
faculty in Canada. 

As leaders in IT, the Faculty has 
established a reputation within the 
industrial community as one of the 
most dynamic engineering schools in 
Canada. It continues to forge ahead to 
attain top ranking in research and edu- 
cation, while always remaining acces- 
sible to society. This year’s honourary 
degree recipient, Serge Godin, 
Chairman and CEO of CGI, a leader 
in information technology, believes 
that “Concordia truly lives by its 
motto of offering ‘real education for 
the real world.’ The Engineering and 
Computer Science graduates meet the 


Bottoms up for the Class of 2000 award winners. Left to right: Christopher Taillefer, BEng, Phoivos Ziogas Medal for Electrical Engineering; Benoit 
Goudreault-Emond, BEng, Computer Engineering Medal, Chait Medal, and the Governor General’s Silver Medal; Stuart Zsombor-Murray, BEng, 
Building Engineering Medal; Kun Han, BCompSc, Computer Science Medal; Frédéric Gingras, MCompSc, Master of Computer Science Prize; Wissam 
Boulos, BEng, Matthew Douglass Medal for Civil Engineering; Ahmed Kotb, MEng, FA. Gerard Prize; Andrew Richards, BEng, Jaan Saber Medal for 
Industrial Engineering and Babak Torab, MASc, Master of Applied Science Prize. Missing from the photo: Jason Charles Engler, BEng, Mechanical 


Engineering Medal and Dan Stanescu, PhD, Doctoral Prize in Engineering and Computer Science. 


highest standards in education and 
training. CGI always seeks talent, 
innovation and creativity and we 
know that the Faculty produces candi- 
dates with these special qualities. It is 
indeed in tune with market trends and 
requirements in the area of IT, and we 
are confident it will continue to grow 
and prosper on the current path.” 

Amongst this year’s young men 
and women graduates, 11 were 
awarded prizes for outstanding aca- 
demic performance in their respective 
area of specialization. Seeing this 
kind of brilliance flourish in a student 
makes a professor’s job most gratify- 
ing. These are the students who will 
most likely be the future leaders of the 
e-world. You never know, perhaps one 
of them might become the next Bill 
Gates. 

Benoit Goudreault-Emond __ this 
year’s recipient of the Chait Medal, 
the Computer Engineering Medal 
and the Governor General’s Silver 


Medal praises the Faculty for its 
strategic planning of programmes and 
curriculum. “Concordia University’s 
Computer Engineering curriculum is 
very much up to date, yet it doesn’t 
merely follow industry trends blindly. 
Rather, it tries to strike a balance 
between providing training in both 
avant-garde and more traditional, 
commonly-used technologies. As a 
programmer and software engineer, I 
appreciate being exposed to a wide 
spectrum of tools, since it puts me in 
a much better position to consider all 
possibilities when making design or 
implementation choices.” 

As well Babak Torab, who 
received the Master of Applied 
Science Prize, is now working at 
CAE Electronics in Avionics. Babak 
explains, “I am grateful to Concordia 
for allowing me the chance to 
strengthen my engineering skills, as 
well for the opportunity to participate 
in student activities and put to prac- 


tice what I learned in the classroom. 
This has prepared me to explore chal- 
lenging career opportunities.” 
However, a university education is 
not only about equipping oneself with 
the right marketable skills to meet 
career goals. It is also about fulfilling 
an intrinsic need to develop a sense of 
who you are. Mastaneh Pourmand, a 
graduate in Building Engineering best 
sums up how she feels about her aca- 
demic and student life experience at 
Concordia. “Concordia has given my 
life a new meaning on both personal 
and professional levels. The invalu- 
able knowledge, friendships and the 
kind encouragement obtained from 
faculty, staff and fellow students are 
like that of a second family. They 
have given me the freedom to find my 
path and the support and confidence 
to tackle the challenges ahead.” % . 
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Student Services at Concordia University provides students with programmes 
and services to enhance and support their academic achievement, as well as pro- 
mote their personal development and skills as responsible, confident, well-rounded 
individuals. The staff is dedicated to creating a positive learning environment which 
values diversity and minimizes anxiety. 

Student Services recognizes that all development, both intellectual and personal, is 
affected by a number of circumstances: financial, cultural, physical, ethical, psychologi- 
cal.A wide range of activities and services helps students cope with challenges in 
these and other areas. Student Services also acts as advocates for students. The 
over-all aim of all programmes is to ensure that students can make the most of their 
university experience. 

As a reflection of these principles there are six Student Service Directorates 
responding to a variety of needs: 


ADVOCACY & SUPPORT GROUPS 
Campus MINISTRY * CENTRE FOR NATIVE EDUCATION * INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS OFFICE * LEGAL INFORMATION SERVICES * PEER SUPPORT PROGRAM ° 
SERVICES FOR DISABLED STUDENTS * STUDENT ADVOCATE PROGRAM 


COUNSELLING AND DEVELOPMENT 
CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICE (CAPS) * STUDENT SUCCESS CENTRE 
COUNSELLING SERVICES * STUDENT LEARNING SERVICES ° 
CAREER RESOURCE CENTRE * NEW STUDENT PROGRAMME 


HEALTH SERVICES 
RESIDENCE LIFE 
DEAN OF STUDENTS OFFICE 


RECREATION AND ATHLETICS 
FINANCIAL AID AND AWARDS 


For more information go to Concordia’s home page: 
http://www.concordia.ca 
and follow the links under Student Life/Services 


